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however, ceremonial purity is not necessary because there is no union without moral 
consent. 

"Five Epistles to the Philippians" (J. E. Symes in the Interpreter, X, No. 2 

[January, 1914], 167-170). 

The writer proposes and defends a reconstruction of the correspondence between 
Paul and the Philippians which he believes sweeps away all difficulties. The recon- 
struction is as follows: (a) a letter by Paul after leaving Macedonia in a.d. 56 reporting 
progress. They then send him the first of the gifts referred to (4: 16) and inform him 
of the arrival of the Judaizers in Philippi who disparage the work of Paul. (6) St. 
Paul writes a second letter (3 : 2 — 4:9), acknowledging the gift. In this he deals with 
the attacks made on him (3 : 2-6), gives a personal vindication and exposition of his faith 
(3:7-14), following with personal messages and benediction (3: 15 — 4:9). The Philip- 
pians did not keep the record of their own generosity, with which the letter began. 
Date a.d. 58. (c) A third letter, acknowledging their second gift, which, as probably 
merely containing thanks for their generosity, perished. Date a.d. 59. (d) A third 
gift followed. A fragment only of Paul's reply is preserved in 4: 10-20, the early and 
formal part being destroyed, so that the remaining part begins with a " But." Date, 
a.d. 60. («) Finally, the whole epistle, 1:1 — 3:1, together with 4:21-23, having 
nothing to do with any gift, but being a grand statement of Christian theology and 
Christian duty worked out in the enforced leisure of the apostle's captivity in Rome. 
Date a.d. 61. (0 Some scribe inserted the preserved fragments of the second and 
fourth letters (b) and (d) before the benediction of Paul's fifth letter (e) but abstained 
from any editorial work. 

"Tertullian's Laienstand" (Hugo Koch in the Zeitschrift filr Kirchengeschichte, 

XXXV [1914], i-«). 

Koch emphasizes De exhort, cast. C. 7 as the decisive passage where Tertullian 
classes himself with the laymen: "Nonne et laid sacerdotes sumus?" "Are not we 
laymen also priests?" He maintains against Karl Kastner that the force of this 
passage is not weakened by the fact that Tertullian is supposed to have been a Mon- 
tanist when he wrote it. He shows that Tertullian as a Catholic derived the dis- 
tinction between laymen and priests not from divine but from church law. He holds 
that in whatever way Jerome's statement about Tertullian's priesthood may have 
arisen, Tertullian never at any time became a priest. 

"Zur Vorgeschichte des ephesinischen Konzils" (Eduard Schwartz in His- 
torische Zeitschrift, 3d Series, Vol. XVI, Heft. 2 [1914], 237-63). 
This article is concerned with the church politics of the first half of the fifth 
century and grew out of the author's plans to deal with the church politics involved 
in the history of the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, the completion of which plan 
has, however, been indefinitely postponed. The church politics of this period are 
represented as being dominated by the ambition of the patriarchs of Alexandria; in 
particular, by their determination to thwart the effort of the emperors to make the 
patriarchate of Constantinople superior to that of Alexandria. The day in which 
Nestorius, when called from Antioch to Constantinople, becomes involved in a contro- 
versy over the cult-word "God-bearer" applied to the Virgin is clearly brought out. 
This situation Cyril of Alexandria is represented as turning to his advantage. By 
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manipulating respectively the opposition to Nestorius in Constantinople, Caelestin of 
Rome, the monastic element in Egypt and elsewhere, Cyril paves the way for bending 
the Eastern emperor to his will and humiliating the great obstacle in the way of his 
hierarchical ambitions, the patriarch of Constantinople. One might add that docu- 
mentary evidence for this activity of Cyril is given in rather scanty quantities. 

"Manegold of Lautenbach" (Miss M. T. Stead in the English Historical Review, 

XXIX, No. 113 [January, 1914], 1-6). 

Following a line suggested in Dr. Poole's Illustrations of Mediaeval Thought 
(p. 232), Miss Stead has examined the polemical literature which followed the excom- 
munication and deposition of Henry IV, German emperor, by Gregory VH in 1076 and 
1080, and especially the Liber ad Gebhardum of Manegold of Lautenbach, an obscure 
German monk who at the instance of Hartman, prior of his monastery, undertook to 
justify the action of the Pope. The chief interest in his work is that he was the only 
supporter of the Pope who made a departure from the hierarchical doctrine and 
ascribed to the people the power of choosing and deposing the king, which Gregory 
claimed for the successors of St. Peter. 

"The Children's Crusade" (Professor D. C. Munro in the American Historical 

Review, XIX, No. 3 [April, 1014], 516-25). 

It is because of the uncritical treatment which this event has received at the 
hands of modern historians that Professor Munro has thought it worth while to set 
forth the truth about the Children's Crusade. Valuable material can be gained from 
about sixty writers of the thirteenth century, of whom at least sixteen give independent 
accounts in whole or in part trustworthy. 

Professor Munro points out that modern writers have been so influenced by the 
romantic phases of the movement as to give undue credulity to the legendary tales 
with which it soon became embellished. 

There were really two movements, one French and the other German, both 
occurring in 121 2. Whether or how they were related does not appear in the sources 
extant. For the movement in France, Professor Munro cites the chronicles of Laon, 
Mortmer, Jennings, and Andres as giving the most trustworthy accounts. From these 
sources the French crusade reduces itself to a comparatively simple story — it cannot 
be called a crusade at all. It was confined wholly to France; starting probably at 
Vendome, it extended over the territory between Paris, Laon, Calais, and Rouen and 
perhaps farther. The Laon chronicle puts the number of participants at 30,000. 
Children and young men and women gathered about a poor shepherd boy of Cloges, 
named Stephen, who claimed to have had a vision. After marching in procession 
through the cities, castles, towns, and villages, carrying banners, candles, and crosses, 
swaying censers, and singing, and saying they were "going to God," they were finally 
compelled by hunger and by the order of the king to return to their homes. 

There is no suggestion in these chronicles that the children were thinking of a 
crusade or even of a pilgrimage. The later stories of their reaching the sea, of their 
being sold into slavery, and of the tortures received at the hands of the Saracens rest 
on insufficient evidence and are clearly the inventions of a superstitious and imagi- 
native age. It is significant that not one chronicle south of the Loire mentions the 
French movement at all. 



